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. . . “ heere’s  fine  Revolution,  if  wee  had  the 
tricke  to  fee’t.  Did  thefe  bones  coft  no  more  the 
breeding,  but  to  play  at  Loggets  with  ’em  ? mine 
ake  to  think  on’t.” 

Shakespeare,  First  Folio  Ed  : 1623,  The  Tragedie  of  Hamlet. 


The  plates  representing  the  bones  are  from’ photographs 
(copyright)  by  J.  G.  Charlton,  Mercery  Lane,  Canterbury. 


BECKET’B  BONES. 


THE  human  bones  which  were  discovered 
in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
in  January,  1888,  at  the  time  the  floor 
was  being'  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  foundations,  gave 
rise  to  ihe  question  whether  they  were  not 
those  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  year  1170. 

The  bones  were  lying  in  a coffin  within 
a few  feet  of  the  position  of  the  tomb  in  the 
Crypt,  in  which  Becket  was  buried  in 
1170.  It  was  from  this  tomb  that  his 

bones  were  removed  in  1220,  to  the  shrine 
in  Trinity  Chapel,  immediately  behind  the 
altar  of  the  Choir,  remaining  there  until 
1538,  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when 
Henry  VIII  ordered  that  they,  together  with 
the  shrine,  should  be  taken  away. 

The  bones  were  mixed  with  earth,  the 
coffin  lid  being  broken,  but  no  description  of 
relic  was  found  amongst  them,  all  the  earth 
being  carefully  sifted. 
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If  the  bones  found  in  1888,  were  Arch- 
bishop Becket’s,  then  the  explanation  may 
be  that  the  monks  living  in  1538,  who  ven- 
erated these  relics  of  their  Saint  Thomas, 
removed  them  secretly  the  night  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Henry  VIII  destroyed  the 
shrine.  In  this  case  the  Commissioners 
must  have  burnt  the  shrine,  either  unaware 
that  it  did  not  contain  the  bones,  or  being 
aware  that  Becket’s  bones  had  been  • re- 
moved, they  were  afraid,  for  fear  of  Henry’s 
wrath,  to  divulge  the  monks’  act,  and  pre- 
tended that  when  they  burnt  the  shrine  that 
the  bones  were  also  destroyed,  or  possibly, 
the  bones  of  some  other  skeleton  had  been 
substituted  for  Becket’s  by  the  monks. 
Towards  the  theory  that  such  a procedure 
as  the  monks’  removal  of  Becket’s  bones  and 
re-burial  of  them  had  taken  place,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  coffin  found  in  1888,  a few 
inches  under  the  floor  of  the  Crypt,  which 
contained  all  the  bones  of  a skeleton,  was 
not  a properly  constructed  coffin.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  not  wide  enough  for  the  body 
of  the  large  man  to  whom  the  bones 
belonged.  I tried  to  lie  down  in  it,  but 
my  shoulders  were  too  broad.  The  coffin 
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certainly  was  not  intended  for  a proper 
burial.  Most  probable  it  was  a badly  made 
one,  and  if  the  monks  secretly  buried 
Becket’s  bones  the  night  before  the  Com- 
missioners burnt  the  shrine,  they  may  have 
made  use  of  it  because  it  was  lying  near 
at  hand. 

Again,  the  bones  were  found  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  coffin,  arranged  somewhat 
in  reverential  order,  the  long  bones  lying 
across  one  another,  similar  to  the  position 
we  arrange  spears  and  swords  on  the  walls 
of  museums.  This  alone  would  show  that 
the  bones,  found  in  the  coffin  in  the  Crypt 
in  1888,  were  put  there  by  someone  as  a 
re-burial  and  not  as  the  burial  of  a body. 
That  the  resting  place  for  the  bones  was 
within  a few  feet,  and  in  a direct  line  and 
west  of  the  burial  place  of  Archbishop  Becket 
in  1170,  points  markedly  to  an  association 
of  Becket  with  the  bones. 

In  January  1888,  I was  employed  for 
some  days  in  putting  these  bones  together 
in  anatomical  order.  I worked  in  the  late 
Mr.  H.  G.  Austin’s  (Architect  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter)  house,  Archbishop  Becket’s 
old  palace.  Part  of  the  staircase,  which 
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Becket  probably  used  on  his  last  journey 
to  reach  the  cloisters  on  his  way  to  the 
Cathedral,  was  at  this  time,  to  be  seen  in 
the  scullery.  This  house  has  recently  been 
incorporated  with  the  new  building,  which 
now  forms  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Whilst  I was  at  work  arranging  the 
bones,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman  brought 
his  son  to  the  room,  and  told  him  to  kneel 
down  and  touch  his  eyes  with  the  orbits 
of  Becket’s  skull  (I  had  fitted  the  various 
pieces  of  the  skull  on  a mould  of  modeller’s 
clay),  saying  to  Mr.  Austin  and  myself,  that 
he  had  taken  his  son  to  many  oculists  on 
account  of  his  failing  sight,  but  that  his  son 
had  not  received  any  benefit.  He  told  the  lad 
that  he  would  now  be  cured.  To  us  he  said  : 
“ If  this  does  not  cure  him,  nothing  will.” 

About  this  time  the  late  Father  Morris 
came  and  watched  me  at  work.  He  told  Mr. 
Austin  that  he  believed  that  the  bones  were 
those  of  the  Archbishop.  Shortly  after  this 
he  altered  his  opinion,  and  subsequently 
argued  strongly  against  their  being  Becket’s. 
Father  Morris  wrote  in  his  pamphlet,  “ The 
Relics  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury”  (Crow, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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Canterbury,  1888),  “But  now  we  come  to 
the  crucial  argument,  drawn  from  the  skull 
in  the  stone  coffin,  and  from  what  we  know 
of  the  skull  of  St.  Thomas.  And  here  our 
examination  must  be  minute,  as  it  is  thus 
only  that  a negative  can  be  proved.” 

For  my  part  I think  that  the  skull  proved 
little  either  for  or  against.  (See  Figs.  1 to  4.) 

That  its  bones  had  formed  the  head  of 
a man  of  large  intellect  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  circumference  of  the  skull, 
when  the  bones  were  fitted  on  the  mould 
of  modeller’s  clay,  was  22 f-  inches,  the 
measurement  with  tape  across  the  orbits 
from  the  right  to  the  left  external  angle  was 
5J  inches,  and  from  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  immediately  above  the  nasal  bone 
was  12^  inches.  These  measurements,  accord- 
ing to  phrenological  science,  show  that  the 
head  of  the  man  was  much  above  the 
ordinary  size.  The  breadth  of  the  brow 
would  have  given  large  perceptive  qualities ; 
the  rising  appearance  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
skull  meant  much  intellect ; the  immense 
volume  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  skull 
indomitable  energy ; the  width  of  the  head, 
the  power  of  arrangement  and  management ; 
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and  the  flat  appearance  of  the  top  of  the 
head,  with  its  slight  depression,  denoted  that 
its  owner  was  unworthy  of  trust.  In  relation 
to  the  character  shown  by  this  latter  con- 
figuration of  the  skull,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Hill, 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  has 
written  of  Archbishop  Becket  in  the  New- 
berry House  Magazine,  July,  1890,  “History 
does  not  reveal  in  him  any  qualities  which 
especially  go  to  form  the  Christian  Saint.” 
(See  also  extract  from  Henry  VIII  “ Declar- 
ation of  Faith,”  page  14.) 

That  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  for  the 
most  part  perfect,  especially  those  forming  the 
crown  (see  Fig.  3),  militates  against  the  state- 
ment that  the  crown  of  Becket’s  head  was  cut 
off.  The  historical  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  Becket  was  killed,  other  than  that  he 
was  repeatedly  struck  by  the  knights  with  their 
swords,  are  at  variance  with  one  another. 
When  we  have  to  consider  the  position 
Becket  was  in  when  struck,  and  the  exact 
part  of  his  head  cut  into  by  each  of  the 
knights,  as  readers  of  history,  we  are  unable 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  crown  of  his 
head  was  cut  off.  The  only  suggestion  I 
made  at  the  time,  and  can  make  now,  with 


Fig.  3. 


The  bones  of  the  right  orbit  displaced 
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Fig.  4. 
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regard  to  any  wounds  on  this  skull,  is  that 
the  edge  of  bone  which  forms  the  upper 
border  of  the  aperture  of  the  left  side  of 
the  skull  (marked  A to  B in  Fig.  2)  looks 
as  if  it  could  only  have  been  made  by  a 
heavy  sharp  cutting  instrument,  such  as  a 
two-handed  sword.  The  edge  is  straight, 
extending  for  about  six  inches,  and  the 
bone  is  too  cleanly  cut  for  it  to  have  been 
caused  by  a blow  from  a pickaxe,  or  a 
mallet.  Father  Morris  suggested  that  the 
stone  lid  of  the  coffin  which  was  thin, 
might  have  been  at  some  time  broken 
through  in  drawing  a trolley  across  the 
Crypt,  and  that  “ what  broke  the  lid  may 
well  have  broken  what  lay  under  the  lid.” 
It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  knights 
cut  down  upon  Becket’s  head  (the  third 
blow)  as  Becket  lay  on  the  ground  on  his 
face,  and  that  six  inches  of  the  knight’s 
sword  broke  off  on  the  pavement.  If  this 
be  so  then  the  position  of  the  victim 
(“  spreadeagle  ” on  his  face;  with  the  as- 
sailant near  his  feet  makes  the  reason  of 
this  straight  edge  of  the  skull  apparent. 
Towards  the  truth  of  this  story  of  the  blow 
is  the  representation  of  the  broken  piece  of 
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the  sword  in  the  old  carved  stone  slab  above 
the  south  west  entrance  of  the  Cathedral. 
(See  Fig.  5.)  Father  Morris  says  in  his 
pamphlet  “a  little  altar  was  erected  there” 
(the  place  of  the  martyrdom),  “and  as  the 
point  of  the  sword  that  inflicted  the  last 
wound,  was  kept  on  the  altar,  from  that  the 
altar  took  its  name.  We  know  what  it  was 
like  from  a singular  carving  representing  it, 
which  now  fills  a panel  outside  the  south- 
west porch”. 

With  regard  to  the  proof  whether  the 
bones  were  burned  or  buried  the  Director 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  the  Meeting 
held  March  15,  1888,  said,  “This  question — ■ 
burned  or  buried — preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  identity  of  the  bones  dis- 
covered, cannot  be  considered  as  settled  yet. 
In  Harpsfield’s  ‘Life’  the  word  is  certainly 
‘burned’;  in  the  Ro-Ba  ‘Life’  the  word 
in  the  corresponding  sentence  is  as  certainly 
‘buried’.  The  alleged  legal  process  and 
condemnation  of  Becket”,  the  Director  went 
on  to  say,  “is  not  only  unsupported  but 
virtually  contradicted  by  English  evidence”. 

Putting  on  one  side  the  evidence  of 
injury  to  the  skull  I think  that  the  reasons 
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for  believing-  that  the  bones,  found  in  the 
Crypt  in  1888,  were  those  of  Archbishop 
Becket,  are  ample. 

1.  That  the  coffin  was  found  adjacent 
to  the  place  of  Becket’s  burial  in  1170  (the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  Cathedral  after 
Becket’s  death),  and  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  bones  in  the  coffin,  point  to  the 
interment  having  been  that  of  a person  much 
reverenced  by  the  monks. 

2.  That  the  placing  of  the  bones  only 
a few  inches  under  the  soil,  the  coffin  an 
imperfect  one,  and  the  position  of  the  bones 
in  its  upper  half,  show  an  act  of  re-burial 
and  not  of  burial. 

3.  That  the  portion  of  the  Crypt  where 
the  bones  were  found  was  walled  off  from 
the  Cathedral  in  1546,  and  was  divided  up 
amongst  the  Canons  for  them  to  use  as 
cellars,  and  it  remained  in  that  state  until 
about  1830,  and  therefore  no  re-burials  in 
coffins  would  have  taken  place  during  those 
years 

.4.  That  the  bones  were  undoubtedly 
of  great  age.  In  relation  to  this  fact  I may 
state  that  after  rinsing  them  in  water  for 
about  a minute,  to  remove  the  dust,  that 
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they  sucked  up  so  much  that  the  water  con- 
tinued draining  away  for  three  days. 

5.  That  the  bones,  by  the  evidence 
of  measurement  and  computation  had  be- 
longed to  a tall  man,  probably  one  over 
six  feet  high,  perhaps  as  much  as  six  feet 
three  inches. 

Becket  was  said  to  have  stood  above 

his  fellow  men.  His  biographer,  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Giles  (1846),  said  that  he  was  reported 
to  have  been  six  feet  two  inches,  and  that 
this  height  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  the 
length  of  his  sacerdotal  garments,  which  had 
been  preserved. 

In  my  anatomical  report  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  (Crow,  Canterbury,  1888)  I 

said,  “ Taking  the  length  of  the  skeleton, 
on  its  right  side  as  it  lay  on  the  board, 

with  the  bones  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  in 
close  order,  from  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
os  calcis  (heel)  to  the  superior  border  of 
the  clavicle  (collar  bone)  it  measured  60 
inches.  Allowing  4 inches  for  the  cervical 
vertebrae  (neck),  6 for  the  skull,  and  1^  for 
the  soft  parts  (skin,  etc.),  the  total  height 
of  the  living  body  would  be  71 J inches, 
or  5 feet  11^  inches. 


Fig. 
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“Now  the  allowance  of  4 inches  for  the 
neck  is  small,  and  so  also  is  6 inches  for 
the  head,  which  measurement,  it  is  said, 
should  be  ^ of  the  total  height.  So  taking 
5 inches  for  the  neck,  8 for  the  head,  and 
2 for  the  soft  parts,  the  height  of  the  body 
would  be — and  this  would  be  a full,  but  no 
extravagant  computation — 6 feet  3 inches. 
Comparing  this  measurement  with  that  sug- 
gested by  the  length  of  the  long  bones,  it 
would  seem  that  the  living  body  of  this 
skeleton  stood  more  than  6 feet  in  height, 
probably  6 feet  2 inches.”  (See  Fig.  6.) 

6.  That  the  long  bones  (arms  and  legs) 
showed  by  their  large  muscle  insertions  that 
the  man  must  have  been  unusually  powerful. 
Becket,  at  the  time  he  was  Chancellor  to 
Henry  II,  was,  as  a warrior  and  a sports- 
man, noted  for  his  strength. 

7.  That  the  bones  and  teeth  (five  in 
number)  had  belonged  to  a man  about  50 
years  of  age.  Becket  was  52  years  old 
when  he  was  murdered.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  bones  might  have  been  those  of 
St.  Anselm,  St.  Dunstan,  or  St.  Wilfred, 
but  the  respective  ages  of  these  three  were 
76,  65,  and  76. 
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8.  That  the  skull,  judging  from  its 
great  size,  belonged  to  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Collier’s  “Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Great  Britain  (Vol.  n, 
1714)  by  Thomas  Lathbury,  1852,  Vol.  ix, 
pages  1 7 1- 1 72,  is  a copy  from  the  Paper 
Office  manuscript  of  the  “ Declaration  of 
the  Faith,  and  a Justification  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  King  Henry  VIII,  in  matters  of 
Religion.” 

This  Declaration  of  Faith  was  written 
by  the  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1539, 
a year  after  the  destruction  of  Bechet’ s 
shrine,  and  affords  considerable  additional 
evidence  that  the  bones  were  those  of 
Archbishop  Becket.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing : “ As  for  the  shryne  of  Thomas 
Beckett,  sometime  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
which  they  called  St.  Thomas,  by  appro- 
bation it  appeareth  clearly,  that  his  common 
legend  is  false;  and  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  long  afore,  he  was  reconciled 
to  king  Henry  IT,  king  of  this  realme, 
duke  of  Normandy  and  Guyene,  and  had 
no  quarrell  directly  with  him,  but  only 
against  the  archbishop  of  York,  which  rose 
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from  proud  preheminences  between  them  ; 
and  by  the  strife  thereof  procured  frowardly 
his  own  death,  which  they  untruly  call 
martyrdome ; . . . And  that  he  (Becket) 
never  did  acte  in  his  life  sufficient  to  prove 
any  nolliness,  but  came  to  be  the  king’s  chan- 
cellour  by  mony,  was  a great  warriour,  a 
brenner  (burner)  of  townes,  a croacher 
(stealer)  of  benefices,  a hunter  and  hawker, 
proud  and  seditious ; by  corruption  and 
unlawful  means  obtained  the  archbishop- 
ricke  of  Canterburry,  as  he  himselfe  confessed 
openly  to  pope  Alex ; . . . Yet  neverthe- 
less it  was  arrested,  that  his  shrynes  and 
bones  should  be  taken  away,  and  bestowed 
in  such  place,  as  the  same  should  cause 
no  superstition  afterwards.  And  forasmuch 
as  his  head  almost  hole  was  found  with 
the  rest  of  the  bones,  closed  within  the 
shryne ; and  that  there  was  in  that  church 
a great  skull  of  an  other  head,  but  much 
greater  by  the  three  quarters  parts  than  the 
part  which  was  lacking  in  the  head  closed 
within  the  shryne,  whereby  it  appeared  that 
the  same  was  but  a feigned  fiction ; if  this 
hede  was  brent  (burnt)  was  therefore  St. 
Thomas  brent  ? Assuredly  it  concludeth  not”. 
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Possibly  the  bones  might  have  been 
placed  in  the  Crypt  by  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  destroyed  the  shrine,  for  we 
know,  as  Canon  Routledge  states  in  his 
paper  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  XXI  of 
Archseologia  Cantiana,  1895,  that  “It  was 
the  usual  practice  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  while  destroying  false  relics, 
images,  and  shrines,  to  re-inter  the  bodies 
decently  near  the  place  where  the  shrines 
had  stood.  And  this  was  done  with  those 
of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  St.  Alban  at 
St.  Alban’s  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
at  Westminster”. 

The  bones,  after  my  anatomical  examina- 
tion, which  lasted  three  days,  were  returned 
to  the  same  coffin  (provided  with  a fresh  lid), 
and  to  the  same  position  in  the  Crpyt  in 
which  they  were  found  in  1888.  A bottle 
containing  a newspaper  and  also  a written 
report,  numerously  signed,  was  put  with  the 
skeleton.  The  coffin  now  lies  immediately 
under  the  cement  floor  of  the  Crypt,  its 
position  and  shape  being  marked  out  by  a 
narrow  fitting  of  stained  cement,  but  with- 
out any  inscription. 
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